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Scrap lumber, ingenuity, and a few spare moments were crea- 
tively used to make this cheerful greeting for District 13 motor- 
ists last Christmas. The 10-foot tall traffic signal was made from 
scrap plywood and the red, amber, and green seasonal signals 
were illuminated every three seconds by a regular signal con- 
troller. Inspecting the sign are Jeannie Hermes, secretary, left, 
and Kylleen Steinmann, receptionist. 
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About Our Cover 

The vivid colors of Christmas come alive year round for 
Materials and Tests Division geologists at Camp Hubbard. 
While studying concrete aggregate under a petrographic 
polarizing microscope, they view such things as colorful and 
artistic interlocking grains of feldspar in slices of igneous 
rock 1,000 of an inch thick. This photo, taken through a 
microscope, is magnified 300 times. A quartz compensator 
alters the path of light to form the multicolors. Texas 
Highways will feature this important and unique research 
tool in the next issue. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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All the glass and metal work in the stained-glass windows 
of the Highland Park Baptist Church in Austin are designed 
to point upwards to the heavens, making this one of the 
most striking churches in the state, and not only at Christ- 
mas when candles cast a soft glow inside. The chapel in 
front of the church has multihued stained-glass windows on 
three sides. The breathtaking beauty of the church and 
chapel is a reminder of the beauty and peace of the Christ- 
mas season. Photograph by Herman Kelly 


‘The End of The Beginning’ 


PROCLAIMING AN END to “Nightmare 
Alley”—the old and dangerous section 
of US 75 used as a detour during con- 
struction of TH 45 between Fairfield 
and Streetman—Dewitt C. Greer, chair- 
man of the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion, officially opened in early October 
the final 12-mile section of the Inter- 
state highway in District 17. 

Completion of the final gap connects 
Galveston, Houston, and Dallas with 
a controlled access highway. Only one 
small section of the freeway in Dallas 
remains to be built before the freeway 
is complete. 

“There is traffic in abundance ready 
and eager to use this freeway,” said 
Greer. “That it is complete would be 
reason enough to celebrate. The fact 
that this closes a gap in this important 
traffic corridor linking Texas’ two 
largest metropolitan areas gives this 
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This special display near the dedication stand caught everyone’s attention after the 


occasion added significance.” 

Greer explained that the completed 
section serves as an important re- 
minder: ‘““There is much to be done, on 
and off the Interstate Highway System. 
This is not the beginning of the end; 
it is the end of the beginning.” 

The completed freeway eliminates 
the need for routing normally heavy 
IH 45 traffic through the narrow 
stretch of US 75 which has been the 
site of numerous accidents over the 
past two years. 

“Today’s drivers were operating the 
cars of tomorrow on yesterday’s high- 
ways,” Greer told the more than 460 
persons attending the opening cere- 
mony. “Here is a classic and graphic 
example of why we cannot afford to 
slacken the pace of highway develop- 
ment in Texas. 

“It is to the everlasting credit of 
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ribbon was cut. A wrapper around the IH 45 sign burst into flames and ignited small 
flares which outlined the sign and number 45. The large photographs are scenes of 
downtown Dallas, Houston, and Galveston Island. 
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District Engineer Joe Hanover and his 
staff in District 17, and to the contrac- 
tors on this job—R. N. Adams and 
Company, T. L. James, and L. H. 
Lacy—that they have pressed and 
pushed this job to completion quickly 
and efficiently so that we can eliminate 
the hazard of great streams of traffic 
traveling the old road,” the Highway 
Commission chairman said. 

“This is true not just in the Inter- 
state highway corridors of our state. It 
is also true of many sections of the 
primary and secondary highways in 
Texas, many miles of which are obso- 
lete or rapidly becoming so.” 

While citing the importance of the 
highway to the cities of Dallas and 
Houston, State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall also noted the need for con- 
tinuation of the Highway Trust Fund 
to the future of highway transportation. 

“I hope,” he said, “to see that high- 
way funds are handled in the future 
the way they are handled now.” He 
also asked the group to see that the 
new freeway is used in the safest man- 
ner possible so that it will increase 
highway safety in Texas. 

Hanover, who served as master of 
ceremonies, introduced numerous local, 
state, and federal officials attending the 
meeting and also highly praised the 
Department of Public Safety for helping 
to keep down the number of accidents 
on US 75. 

Prior to the dedication ceremonies, 
District 17 engineers served the large 
crowd a lunch of hamburgers and beans 
under the US 84 overpass. 


Bryan District Engineer Joe G. Hanover, 
right, welcomes two of the many guests 
to the dedication during a hamburger 
luncheon under the US 84 bridge on the 
freeway. A rotating sign overhead displays 
the IH 45 shield on one side and pro- 
claims District 17 as No. 1 on the other. 


Dewitt C. Greer, Highway Commission 
chairman, left, assisted by Joe Hanover, 
officially put an end to ‘‘Nightmare Alley” 
by opening the last gap in IH 45 between 
Dallas and Houston-Galveston. Before cut- 
ting the ribbon, Greer said it was a day 
everyone had been waiting for. ‘“‘This is 
the payoff from years of cooperative effort 
by the cities, counties, the federal govern- 
ment, the Texas Highway Department, and 
a great number of citizens,’”’ he said. 


At a special luncheon prior to the dedication, highway officials show guests that in 
addition to building excellent highways they can also cook a ‘‘mean hamburger.’’ Walter 
C. Jones, Carol Zeigler, John Blasienz, Luther Little, and Robert E. Long, left to right, 
dish: up a few of the more than 500 hamburgers served to the large dedication crowd. 


Others participating in the dedication 
were Robert H. Schleider Jr., assistant 
district engineer; B. G. Bockmon, Buf- 
falo supervising resident engineer; 
James W. White, regional federal high- 
way administrator of Fort Worth; and 
Freestone County Judge Rex Goolsby: 
The Fairfield High School band pro- 
vided music for the ceremony. 

Shortly after the ceremony the bar- 
ricades routing traffic off TH 45 and 
onto US 75 were removed and the first 
traffic along the new freeway followed 
after the dedication caravan rolled out. 

District 17 invested more than $62 
million in the section of IH 45 through 
the district. This included more than 
$3 million for right of way and more 
than $59 million for construction. 


N A BALMY spring day in May 1959, 
Dewitt C. Greer, then state high- 
way engineer, cut a large, bright ribbon 
that opened the first completed section 
of IH 45 in District 17. It was a loop 


around Huntsville. 
The ceremony was significant be- 


cause it marked the first completed sec- 
tion of IH 45 in District 17 and another 
step toward providing motorists with a 
four-lane, controlled access highway 
from Galveston on the Gulf Coast to 
Dallas, its terminus. It would pass 
through Houston, then wind its way 
northward through some of the most 
scenic areas of the East Texas piney 
woods. 

Since that day in 1959 when the 
Huntsville loop was dedicated, seven 
other segments of the 112-mile freeway 
through District 17 have been com- 
pleted and dedicated. On October 13 
the Bryan District completed and dedi- 
cated the last link of IH 45 through 
its jurisdiction—a 12-mile gap between 
Fairfield and Streetman. 


One of the first roadblocks to come down 
after IH 45 dedication ceremonies was 
this one outside Fairfield. 


After the dedication ceremony, a special caravan drove the new route from 
Fairfield to Streetman and returned. Upon completion of the 20-mile trip 
the roadblocks were removed and the last gap in IH 45 was under rubber. 


It, too, was a noteworthy occasion. 
The freeway had been completed be- 
tween Dallas and Galveston. Only a 
short section remains to be completed 
in Dallas. With a little luck, IH 45 
could become the first Interstate high- 
way in the state to be completed. 

It was also significant in that Greer, 
now Highway Commission chairman, 
was there to cut the ribbon on the free- 
way. But probably the most important 
aspect of the dedication was the fact 
that modern high-speed traffic could 
be taken off the detour route, US 75. 

With each completed section engi- 
neers breathed a sigh of relief. How- 
ever, tension mounted as the freeway 
gaps narrowed. 

Following the dedication and open- 
ing of the Huntsville Loop in 1959 
came the dedication and opening of 
longer strips—in 1961 from the Mont- 
gomery County line north to Hunts- 
ville, Huntsville to Madisonville in 
October 1965, and Madisonville to 
Centerville in August 1967. Problems 


Large and small signs along US 75 warned 
motorists that the scenic detour could be 
dangerous. ‘‘Do Not Pass” signs seemed 
almost as numerous as trees. Other signs 
gave a running total of deaths on the 
highway to shock motorists into driving 
more carefully. The signs were removed 
shortly after IH 45 was dedicated. 


mounted as District 17 began construc- 
tion on one of the final four projects 
that would complete their district’s por- 
tion of freeway. 

Before the Centerville to Buffalo por- 
tion of IH 45 had been completed and 
opened to traffic in July 1969, old US 
75 had become notorious for its high 
accident rate. By the time the final 
three IH 45 projects were dedicated— 
Buffalo to Dew in February 1971; Dew 
to Fairfield in June 1971, and Fairfield 
to Streetman in October—US 75 had 
become known as “Nightmare Alley.” 

Traffic between Dallas and Houston- 
Galveston and points in between had 
mushroomed since construction began. 
Truck traffic had also increased. The 
two merged on the narrow detour route 
and found themselves incompatible. 

One year before completion of the 
freeway between the state’s largest 
metropolitan centers, Robert E. Ford, 
state editor for the Associated Press, 
drove the highway to see what made 
it so dangerous. 

“It is nothing but an old road that 
was good enough when travel was in- 
frequent and speeds were low,” he 
wrote. 
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Planning Survey Division officials predict that these spacious lanes of IH 45 north of 
Centerville and other rural segments, will be carrying between 25,000 and 60,000 
vehicles per day by 1990. Urban area traffic on IH 45 in Dallas and Houston is pre- 
dicted to be well over 100,000 by 1990. During 1970 the rural traffic count for IH 45 
was 6,500 vehicles per day while the urban count soared to 68,000. 


“It does go up and downhill, mean- 
ing you can’t see very far ahead—not 
far enough ahead to pass a slow car 
without danger in most instances. 

“Tn addition, it is the main route be- 
tween the very densely populated South 
Texas area around Houston and its 
complex of cities and the heavily peo- 
pled Dallas-Fort Worth area of North 
Texas. 

“The speed limit is 70 miles an hour 
and this driver saw no reason to drive 
slower. 

“Yet driving at 70 m.p.h., you will 
find yourself just about the slowest 
motorist on the highway,” he observed. 

Ford also noted the Department’s 
seemingly futile efforts to warn motor- 
ists about the highway’s inadequacies. 

“Signs of caution are everywhere, 
particularly the no-passing signs. Prom- 
inent are billboards citing the death 
count just to emphasize the warning,” 
he reported. 

District 17 had waged its own war 
on reckless driving. The narrow right 
of way along US 75 between Center- 
ville and Streetman had become a 
showcase for highway signs. It was 
probably the most heavily signed 


stretch of road in the history of any 
highway department. 

Engineers placed large and small 
warning signs, amber reflectors along 
the centerline, paved shoulders where 
possible, and painted pavement edge- 
lines and bridge approaches. Late in 
1970 all oversize and overweight loads 
requiring special permits were banned 
from the gap section, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety assigned addi- 
tional highway patrolmen to the area. 
It was probably the greatest number of 
officers to police such a short section 
of highway anywhere in the state. 

Bill Ellis, manager of a new service 
station west of Centerville on IH 45, 
recalled that traffic was once so heavy 
through the East Texas city that it was 
hard to cross the street in town. 

Ellis moved to his present location 
from a site on US 75. 

Along with the increase in traffic, 
Ellis also recalls a rash of accidents. 

“There was always someone passing 
in a no-passing zone or going a little 
fast for the old road. Old 75 just wasn’t 
capable of handling the high-speed 
traffic of today’s generation,” he said. 

Everyone owning a business along 


US 75 was aware of the accident rate. 

“At times it seemed like an ambu- 
lance would pass each day,” one service 
station attendant recalled. 

One of the criticisms of the new 
freeway is that it bypasses the small 
towns that were on the route between 
Houston and Dallas. 

“We lost a lot of business when the 
freeway opened,” said Jim Henson, a 
75-year-old service station manager in 
Buffalo. “Several stations along here 
used to stay open all night long and 
things were always busy. Now it’s main- 
ly the local traffic. However, some peo- 
ple who make regular trips down the 
freeway still stop for gas. I guess they 
like my service.” 

“Several cafes and service stations 
closed when the freeway opened,” said 
Henson, ‘“‘and those of us who stayed 
took a cut in profit, but the freeway 
had to come. There were too many 
people getting killed.” 

Most of the accidents were not 
spectacular, multi-vehicle wrecks, but 
two-car collisions killing one or two 
persons, records show. 

“There was just too much traffic for 
a two-lane highway. US 75 is a narrow 
road with restricted alignment and 
limited opportunity for passing. Impa- 
tient motorists would try to pass, see 
a car coming, and sideswipe another 
automobile trying to swerve back into 
line or have a headon collision,” recalls 
Joe Hanover, district engineer. 

From Dallas to Galveston the com- 
pleted freeway totals 292 miles and is 
located in Districts 18, 17, and 12. 
Some 38 percent or 112 miles of the 
Interstate highway lie within District 
17 in Walker, Madison, Leon, and 
Freestone counties. 

More than $62 million were invested 
in the project in District 17. Overall, 
the total cost of the freeway from Dal- 
las to Galveston is approximately $312 
million since construction was begun 
in the early 1950's. 

Before cutting the ribbon in Fairfield, 
Greer noted that it took more than 12 
years to finish the project through Dis- 
trictely: 

“It only seems longer,” he said. 


Tom H. Taytor, director of the 
Travel and Information Division, is 
“Mr. Travel,” by no less authority 
than the Governor of Texas, Preston 
Smith. 

Governor Smith made the surprise 
citation during the final luncheon of 
the Sixth Annual Governor’s Tourist 
Development Conference at the Inn of 
the Six Flags, Arlington, on Novem- 
ber 11. As he presented a silver bowl, 
the Governor said the award was in 
recognition of Taylor’s 25 years of 
service to Texas tourism. He read the 
inscription on the bowl: “Presented to 
Tom Taylor—For pioneering develop- 
ment of the Texas tourist industry on 
the occasion of his Silver Anniversary 
of service to the people of Texas 
through the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment.” 


ME Travel 


“T accept this award on behalf of 
the men and women of our division, 
the ones who have made this possible,” 
said Taylor. “I am proud of the work 
that so many have done in our travel 
development program, and I wish that 
each of them could share in this honor 
personally.” 

Taylor’s career in travel development 
parallels the development of Texas 
tourism. In 1936 the Texas Legislature 
directed establishment of highway 
“welcome stations” to greet visitors 
coming to the Texas Centennial. Tay- 
lor, then a student at East Texas State 
College, was one of the young men 
chosen to staff those welcome stations. 

He joined the Highway Department 
as a full-time employee in 1946 follow- 
ing service in World War II and be- 
came director of the Travel and In- 


Tom Taylor, director of Travel and Information Division, accepts from Governor Smith 
a silver bowl and designation as ‘‘Mr. Travel’ at the Sixth Annual Governor’s Tourist 


Development Conference. 


formation Division in 1960. 

Twice during the past three years 
the Travel and Information Division’s 
program for tourist promotion has been 
cited by the national travel industry as 
the finest of its kind—in 1968 for the 
Texas Travel Trails program and pub- 
lication of the Texas Travel Handbook, 
and in 1971 for the 208-page travel 
guide, Texas—Land of Contrast. The 
new travel book has been widely hailed 
as the most definitive of all state travel 
publications. 

As soon as word of the “Mr. Travel” 
award was out, letters began arriving 
from many of Taylor’s friends in tour- 
ism-associated organizations in Texas. 
Frank Hildebrand, director of the 
Texas Tourist Development Agency, 
wrote “ ... Let me add my deep per- 
sonal appreciation for what you have 
meant to the Texas tourist industry this 
past quarter century. That bowl that 
the governor presented to you could 
only hint at the wealth of gratitude that 
all of us feel for you and the job you 
are doing.” 

Bill E. Nauman, Southwestern ad- 
vertising manager for Southern Living 
said succinctly, ‘““This didn’t come as a 
surprise to those of us who know your 
dedicated work for Texas in the tourist 
field: 

“What a happy occasion it was for 
the Governor to recognize you as he 
did at the luncheon. If anyone ever de- 
served this recognition, I think you did 
and I am proud of it,” wrote Robert L. 
Hoyt, president of Gray Line Sightsee- 
ing of Fort Worth. 

Truett Latimer, director of the Texas 
State Historical Survey Committee, add- 
ed to his congratulations these words: 
“Through your long and personal ef- 
forts, the travel industry has come to 
the forefront in Texas and is recognized 
as one of our greatest industries.” 

“You certainly deserved the recogni- 
tion,” concluded Gary Rollins, director 
of the Arlington Convention & Visitors 
Bureau, “and the timing—on your 25th 
year of service—was exactly right!” 


—Tommie Pinkard 


Because of the timeliness of the subject, Texas Highways is reprinting an editorial from the Sep- 

tember issue of The War Cry on the automobile and its accompanying problems. For divergent 

views, we’ve asked Robert L. Lewis, chief of Highway Design Division, and Phil Wilson, engineer 
of geometric design, to comment on the War Cry article. . 


Up to Our Ears in Autos 


THAT MOST AMERICAN of boons to civilization, the mass- 
produced automobile, is beginning to look like a Franken- 
stein monster. A large chunk of our pollution-producing, 
resource-consuming industrial complex was born with and 
is nurtured by the automobile. That same segment of our 
economy drew hundreds of thousands of people from rural 
areas to the cities. The very real delights and practical ad- 
vantages of owning a car, extolled and exaggerated by a 
fledgling advertising industry—which also mushroomed in 
symbiosis with the auto industry and others—first created 
the need for more and more paved highways. 


Increased accessibility stimulated the growth of existing 
urban centers, and new ones sprouted at every crossroads. 
More and more land was shifted from agriculture to in- 
dustry or housing; but there were more mouths to feed in 
the cities, so little farms became big farms and more and 
more open land was brought under the plow. Every exten- 
sion meant depletion of natural resources, more pollution, 
and further disturbance of the ecological balance. 


Meanwhile, for every new car on the road, there had to 
be several new parking spaces available. The easier it be- 
came to get from city to city, the harder it became to get 
into the center of each city to work, to shop, to get a tooth 
pulled, or any of the other things provided only in those 
centers. One solution was off-street parking, on the sur- 
face, underground or overhead, but this—like the freeway 
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complexes—had its suicidal aspects; every square foot of 
land so used was one less for business purposes. 

So business and industry began moving out to the suburbs 
and the crossroads, using more land for parking and creat- 
ing the need for more and wider streets and highways. 
And every extension of the concrete meant another slice 
off our natural resources, another nudge at our shaky 
balance of nature and another whiff of pollution in our 
wheezing lungs. 

Then there is the problem of what to do with junked 
cars and old tires, and the traffic accident toll of deaths, 
injuries, and property damage, and . . . but you get the 
picture. 

It is obviously impractical, our system being what it is, 
for all of us to immediately stop using the automobile. But 
there are practical ways of using it less. We could walk 
wherever possible, make more use of public transportation, 
limit our shopping excursions via auto to one a week. Those 
who use a bicycle for exercise might ride it to work. Fami- 
lies who find two cars a necessity now could go back to 
what they did before they could afford two cars. Those 
who drive a big car could drive a small one, using less gas, 
metal, glass, rubber, etc., and taking up less space. And 
we could all put pressure on the politicians to emulate the 
premier of Ontario who stopped work on a new Toronto 
expressway to build a subway there instead. 

Like most of our human problems, this one is rooted in 


human nature—in greed, sloth, and vanity—and a satis- 
factory universal solution is possible only with a real change 
in human nature, so that our desire for the comfort, con- 
venience, and pleasure of owning and driving a car would 
be balanced against our neighbor’s health and welfare . . . 
It is in our own best interest for something to be done soon 
to break the vicious circle of our automotive way of life. 


BOB LEWIS COMMENTS .... 

There is a certain thread of truth in this editorial; how- 
ever, like many of our concerns and especially those dealing 
with the environment, the problems have been greatly over- 
stated and exaggerated. To discard the automobile as a 
means of transportation just because it consumes certain 
space and contributes certain pollutants to our atmosphere 
is somewhat like burying the patient because he has a head- 
ache. Certainly there are sensible and logical solutions to 
the problems. For example, great technical advancements 
are being made to eliminate air and noise pollution. 

Where we have traffic congestion in our cities today it is 
usually because we have not kept up with the improvement 
of our thoroughfares or followed through with the imple- 
mentation of our freeway plans. In contrast, those cities 
where we have developed a fairly adequate thoroughfare 
and freeway system, our problems of transportation are not 
nearly as great now as they were 20 years ago. For example, 
you can travel completely across Houston or Dallas on a 
freeway network within just a fraction of the time that it 
took even five years ago. 


PHIL WILSON COMMENTS.... 

The editorial is replete with unfounded condemnation of 
the automobile, roads, streets, highways, and the American 
citizens’ basic right to own and enjoy an automobile. Pri- 
marily, the emission of pollutants appears to be the basis 
for condemning the automobile and, admittedly, this is a 
major problem. But it can and will be overcome by technical 
advances. To do away with as many automobiles as possible 
would be akin to solving the population explosion by shoot- 
ing every third woman. 

Here are some specific examples of misleading statements: 

“Every square foot of land so used was one less for busi- 

ness purposes.” Modern highways create new business 

opportunities and generally revitalize deteriorating areas. 

A healthy business climate is absolutely dependent on an 

adequate transportation system. 

“Every extension of the concrete meant another slice off 

our natural resources.”’ The total land now used for roads, 


streets, and highways is less than 5 percent greater than 
that dedicated to such use in 1900. Anyone who drives 
outside our metropolitan areas can gaze on millions of 
acres of land that constitute our bank of natural resources. 
“.. another nudge at our shaky balance of nature... 
The only substantiated detrimental effect on nature asso- 
ciated with highways is the emission of pollutants. And 
this undoubtedly will be improved. 

“And we could all put pressure on the politicians to emu- 
late the premier of Ontario who stopped work on a new 
Toronto expressway to build a subway there instead.” 
This implies that mass transit is the complete answer. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. In those cities 
which could (or would) support a subway, and these are 
limited to about six at most, the need is for mass transit 
AND expressways. Experience has repeatedly proved that 
the majority of people who ride public transit have little 
alternate choice. Unless we install a purely totalitarian 
government which mandates exactly how people will live, 
the simple fact is that they will continue to drive their 
cars. Period. 


” 


It’s the Auto Two to One 

The great majority of Americans prefer private cars to 
public transportation by a ratio of almost two to one, ac- 
cording to a national survey conducted recently by Opinion 
Research Corporation of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Sponsored by the Highway Users Federation for Safety 
and Mobility, the survey included a scientific cross section 
of the entire adult U. S. population. The survey also showed 
that most adults think the pace of highway construction has 
been “about right” (55 percent) or “too slow” (29 per- 
cent). 

“This poll, conducted by an unbiased and highly re- 
spected leader in the opinion survey field,” said D. Grant 
Mickle, president of the federation, “proves so-called public 
animosity towards highway transportation to be a fiction. 
We trust that public officials and legislators will respond 
to the preferences of the public in shaping our national 
transportation policies.” 

But according to the poll only one person in four knows 
that the highway system is financed by gasoline and other 
highway user taxes. And only half of the respondents would 
hazard a guess as to how much they pay toward highway 
construction and maintenance. (The average motorist pays 
$138 a year in highway user taxes.) 

Seventy-eight percent of the respondents were licensed 
drivers, about the national average. 


A BRILLIANT STAR fills the sky. And 
Christmas fills the air. 

The city basking in the beam of that 
radiant star is filled with celebration, as 
El Pasoans pay homage to the sun as 
well as to the Christ Child. The star, 
formed of electric lights on the side of 
rugged Mt. Franklin, is visible every 
night of the Sun Carnival—and only 
then. 

The Sun Carnival, which runs from 
December 17 through January 1, is one 
of the major events of the holiday sea- 
son and one of the largest and most 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


diversified mid-winter sports festivals 
in the country. It is recognized na- 
tionally by Discover America Travel 
Organizations as one of the top 20 
travel events for December. 

During the pleasure-packed two 
weeks, there will be pageants, parades, 
rodeos, athletic meets, bullfights, art 
shows, and a ball. 

And the weather, usually, is as warm 


as the welcome. Highlighting the Sun 
Carnival will be a basketball tourna- 
ment the 17th and 18th, the Sun Bowl 
football classic the 18th, and a parade 
January 1. 

The crowning of the Sun Queen and 
the naming of her court at the Decem- 
ber 27 ball (Phyllis Diller will be a 
special guest) is another big event. The 
duchesses are sponsored by leading 
civic and service organizations in El 
Paso; the princesses represent leading 
communities of the Southwestern trade 
area. 


One of the highlights of the Sun Carnival is the Sun Bowl classic. Nestled in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, the Sun Bowl com- 


mands a view of two nations and three states. The stadiu 


Silent night, Holy night . . . El Paso, the setting for 


one of the holiday se 


exciting happenings, the Sun Carnival, is beautiful at any time of the 
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The Sun Parade draws by far the largest number of spectators in the Southwest on New 


Year’s Day. The parade has a South of the Border flavor with floats such as this one. 
Lee Trevino, El Paso’s famed golfer, will be Grand Marshal of the crowd-pleasing event. 


Photograph by Herman Kelly 


The Sun Carnival has come a long 
way since its start in 1935, when the first 
Sun Bowl classic—of sorts—was held. 
About 3,000 parents, friends, and loyal 
football fans watched their local high 
school all-stars defeat the championship 
team from Ranger. Today, about 35,000 
crowd into the Sun Bowl’s cup-shaped 
stadium to watch major college teams 
battle. 

One of the special spectators at this 
year’s bowl game will be Joel R. Hill, 
who recently returned from Viet Nam. 
Hill joined the Sons of the Sun during 
the final days of his third Viet Nam 
tour of duty after reading about the 
booster organization in a copy of the 
El Paso Times which had been sent to 
one of his buddies. The native El 
Pasoan filled out the membership cou- 
pon and sent it and his $10 dues to the 
Sun Bowl Association. When he re- 
turned to El Paso in October, he dis- 
covered the Sun Bowl officials had 
drawn six tickets for him on the 50- 
yard line! 
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More than 80 floats, about 30 bands, and many other colorful units make the two-hour 
Sun Parade a thrilling spectacle. Held New Year’s morning, the parade is the climax of 
two weeks of festivities. 


The half-time show should be as 
spectacular as the game itself. They al- 
ways are. One of the most memorable 
was staged several years ago by Disney- 
land. One writer called it “the half- 
time show to end all half-time shows.” 

With so much sandwiched into the 
last two weeks of the year, El Pasoans 
feel the Sun Carnival is a fitting way 
to end one good year and start another. 
The carnival is also a festive bridge be- 
tween the two countries, and the flavor 
of old Mexico is strongly felt in the 
border city’s sun celebration. 

There are other festivities scattered 
throughout the month, some starting 
the first weekend in December, early 
harbingers of the holiday season. For 
instance, on December 3 there are 
Christmas parades in Greenville, Wills 
Point, Denison, Temple, Seminole, and 
Pampa. The next day, on Saturday, 
Lancaster, Sinton, Mineola, Gaines- 
ville, and Mineral Wells will have their 
Christmas spectaculars, complete with 
colorful floats and, of course, Santa 
Claus. 

The Starr County Christmas Fiesta 
in Rio Grande City will be one of the 
biggest events of the December 11-12 
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weekend. A full schedule includes fire- 
work displays, a carnival, a beauty 
pageant, a ball, roving musical groups, 
and a parade. 

The same weekend Greenville will 
have its pilgrimage of homes, a high- 
light of the holiday season for the past 
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18 years. On Sunday afternoon four 
lavishly decorated homes will be open 
to the public. 

One of the oldest Christmas activities 
is the Albany Nativity, performed twice 
nightly on December 19-21 in the Al- 
bany Elementary School auditorium. It 
has been staged ever since 1939, one 
year after the town began its famed 
Fort Griffin Fandangle. 

Corpus Christi’s Forest Exhibition 
has been gaining in popularity since it 
was first held eight years ago at the 
Art Museum, 902 Park Avenue. Christ- 
mas trees, each between six and seven 
feet tall and each artistically decorated 
by a local family, organization, or 
group, fill the tiny museum, leaving 
only a narrow walkway for the many 
spectators. 

The two-week exhibition, which 
opens December 4, is on view from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 1:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m. Sunday, 
and until 8 p.m. Wednesday. 

“The decorations are very lovely be- 
cause most are handcrafted from any- 
thing imagination and ingenuity can 
dream up,” says a museum spokesman. 
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On Christmas Eve, sidewalks and homes throughout the city are turned into a wonder- 
land of lights, as luminarias are placed from street to doorway in El Paso. 


Shimmering with the city’s Christmas lights and the flickering candlelight of luminarias, (paper-sack covered candles), the San Antonio 
River reflects the beauty of the holiday season. Fiesta de las Luminarias along Paseo del Rio will be held December 18-21. 


“Last year one club sewed thousands 
of beads on ornaments for a frosted 
tree. This year’s theme is Winter Fan- 
tasia, and the forest will be the total 
environment concept, with the ground 
covered in snow and the sky filled with 
stars. The Snow Queen’s ice palace 
will be the main attraction.” 
Decorations are also handmade for 
Dickinson’s “Christmas in the Pines” 
tour of homes. The 11th annual tour 
will be held December 4 and 5 from 
1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. Out-of-town visi- 
tors to the bayou community, located 
26 miles from Houston, should stop at 
the Railroad Museum for refreshments 
—and directions to the homes. Spon- 
sored by the Weed ’N Wish Garden 
Club, the tour is a benefit for the mu- 


seum, which is an early 1900 depot that 
the club is restoring. 

The highlight of last year’s tour was 
the home of Dr. Charles Berry, the 
astronauts’ physician. A white-flocked 
tree, filled with hundreds of ornaments 
and small twinkling lights clustered to- 
gether like a galaxy of stars, was re- 
splendent, but it took second place to 
the moon rock on display. 

This year’s decorations should rival 
previous ones. Each home will have a 
different theme. One will be “A Joyful 
Noel,” another, “An Invitation to 
Christmas Dinner,” and a third, “A 
Storybook Christmas.” 

Another holiday spectacular is the 
annual Christmas Boat Lane, to be 
held December 11 at 8 p.m. on the 


Kemah-Seabrook channel entrance of 
Clear Lake. Approximately 50 gaily 
lighted vessels, the largest 50 feet long, 
may be viewed from any point along 
the channel. 

It is a sight and sound happening. 
The boats are covered by lights and 
filled with music. Christmas music 
echoes across the water as the boats 
wind their way between the people- 
packed shoreline. 

“The spectacular parade is really 
something to see,” says Jack Campbell, 
who originated the beautiful event, still 
sponsored by the Clear Lake Chamber 
of Commerce, 11 years ago. “We 
award prizes in different categories for 
originality, effort, lighting, and sound 
effects,” he adds. 
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A kaleidoscope of color dances on the water as the boats of Clear Lake’s annual Christmas Boat Lane glide slowly along the channel. 
Thousands of lights, imaginatively displayed, transform the shrimp boats, sailboats, and inboards into jewels of the night. 


The designs are imaginative, with 
displays varying from gimmick types— 
such as an artificial sailfish with water 
spraying out its mouth—to the tradi- 
tional Christmas Nativity scenes. 

The only all-poinsettia show in the 
United States, held in Mission since 
1942, is one of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley’s major holiday attractions. 
“Tropical Christmas” is the permanent 
theme, and the beautiful poinsettias 
will be imaginatively arranged with 
tropical foliage on December 10. Large 
leaves, such as canna, dracaena, phi- 
lodendron, and elephant ears, will be 
backdrops for the showy bright red 
plant. 

Austin’s unique Yule Fest is another 
holiday highlight. Thousands of motor- 
ists will drive slowly through Zilker 
Park December 17-22 to see the winter 


wonderland, ablaze with multicolored 
lights, and Santa’s Village. Children 
will sparkle with the excitement of 
seeing Santa’s post office, the dancing 
dolls, Mrs. Santa Claus, and with the 
thrill of a ride on the Santa special. 
The enormous 165-foot high Yule tree 
is another not-to-be-missed treat. 
Three of the most moving and in- 
spirational Christmas traditions take 
place in San Antonio: Las Posadas, 
Los Pastores, and Fiesta de las Lumi- 


narias, all honoring the river city’s rich 


Spanish heritage. Las Posadas (the 
inns) is the traditional Mexican depic- 
tion of Mary and Joseph seeking shel- 
ter. At first refused, they are finally 
admitted refuge, and a fiesta ensues. 
Las Posadas will be enacted twice. 
One, sponsored by the San Antonio 
Conservation Society, will begin at 6 


p.m. December 12 at the Spanish Gov- 
ernor’s Palace. Carrying lighted candles 
and chanting and singing in Spanish, 
participants will wind their way 
through the downtown area to the 
Navarro House. 

The second Posadas, sponsored by 
Paseo del Rio Association, will be held 
along the river walk the following Sun- 
day. About 300 school-age children 
will begin the musical pageant at La 
Mansion Hotel. Singing in Spanish and 
carrying pottery figurines of the Holy 
Family, they will ask if there is room 
in the inn. About 50 singers, stationed 
on the balcony of La Mansion, will 
answer in song, “No, no, no, there is 
no room in the inn... ” The proces- 
sional will be turned away at the Hil- 
ton Hotel, too. 

At the last stop, the Cos House in 


Web Sharp 
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Mission’s Poinsettia Show December 10 promises to be as beautiful and imaginative as in years past when arrangements such as this 
one caught the judge’s eye. It is the only all-poinsettia show in the country. 
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Dickinson’s annual ‘‘Christmas in the Pines’ pilgrimage of homes is another unique Yuletide tradition. The homemade decorations, 
such as these glittering white doves, the gold-leafed songbook (made from an old shorthand book), and beaded ornaments, are dazzling. 


La Villita, the singers—and anyone 
else joining the processional along the 
way—will be invited in for free hot 
chocolate and bufuelos (Mexican 
cookies) . 

Las Posadas along Paseo del Rio 
will be even more memorable because 
the walkway will be ablaze with lights. 
From December 18-21 is the beautiful 
Fiesta de las Luminarias (The Festival 
of Lights). Each evening, 1,500 candles 
will line the banks of the downtown 
river between Kelly’s Pub and the 
Arneson River Theater. The thick, 
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round candles are covered with paper 
sacks, partially filled with sand. 

Luminarias’ tradition reaches back 
to the early 1500’s when Spanish vil- 
lagers set out bonfires of crossed pinon 
boughs to light the way for the Christ 
Child on Christmas Eve. 

Los Pastores (the shepherds), a 
miracle play depicting the birth of 
Christ, will be presented both Decem- 
ber 17 and 18 in the courtyard of the 
250-year-old San Jose Mission. Roles 
in the pageant, performed by the 
Guadalupe Church players, have been 


handed down from father to son, 
mother to daughter. 

In the primitive pageant, seven 
devils, representing the seven deadly 
sins, try to prevent the colorfully cos- 
tumed shepherds from reaching Bethle- 
hem. “Virtue” guides the 12 shepherds 
to the Christ Child, and there is great 
rejoicing. 

Amid the rejoicing, many of the 
Mexican-American spectators in the 
audience form their own processional. 
They approach the créche and kneel 
in homage to the new-born King. {9 
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Fort Worth Star Telegram—Construction 
is nearing completion on a freeway that 


will provide a new link between Fort Worth 


and the northeast Tarrant County suburbs 
and the Dallas-Fort Worth Airport. 

Texas 121—-Spur 350 . .. has been 
graded and paved and all that is left in the 
construction schedule are the finishing 
touches. 

But Bob Brown, district design engineer, 

. said the road will probably not be 
opened to traffic until late October ‘“‘be- 
cause there are lots of frills.’’ 

He said work still to be done includes 
fencing and cleaning of storm Sewers, 
which take time. 

The 121-350 complex is a key pienway 
in the scheme for access to the regional 


airport when it opens in July 1973. Princi- 


pal access to the airport when it opens 
in July 1973 will be from Texas 183, one 
mile east of Spur 350 and from Texas 121 
and Texas 114 on the north. 


Dallas Morning News, with a Fort Worth 


dateline—The chairman of the Texas 


Turnpike Authority said Tuesday he ex- 
pects its directors to decide in December 


on plans for a second Dallas-Fort Worth 
toll road. 


_ Chairman Dee Kelly said directors will 


hear a report at that time from ... a 


consulting firm studying the Proposed 


"Trinity Tollway. 


The toll road would branch naa Inter- 


state 35E at the west edge of downtown 
_ Dallas. It would run through Irving, out 


past the south edge of Greater Southwest 


International Airport and connect with the : ee 
Loop 820 and Highway 121 freeways” at 


the northeast edge of Fort Worth. 
Kelly” ‘said “bumper-to- bumper conges- 
tion” will result unless motorists get a new 


road. And, he said, the Texas Highway 
Commission lacks the cash es build it im- 
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Re A Austin Stareemc: with a Fort Worth 


he dateline—Lt. Gov. Ben Barnes called Wed- 
_ nesday for a cabinet system of govern- 

ee . ment to replace insurance and welfare 
Ws commissions. ; 


rates on “‘our commission system of gov- 
ernment which perpetuates a isda of 


_ buck passing. 


“Our highway commission Sone fine 
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- is but one of the posi ive features of the 
Interstate se ‘Ite 
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but our commission system in other areas 
is very weak,’’ Barnes told a civic group. 
“We ought to change the whole system. 
We can’t foul it up any worse than it is 
today and the rates can’t be increased 
anymore. | want a competitive rate bill 
passed such as that the Senate passed 
this session . . . it died in the House.” 


Fredericksburg Radio-Post, in an edi- 
torial—About 2,600 Texas communities 
have no other mode of transportation 
available other than highways, Texas High- 
way Commission Chairman Dewitt C. 
Greer notes. 

While the population of the state has 
increased an average of 162,000 a year 
for the last decade, Greer points out that 
motor vehicle registration jumped by 
284,000 last year. 

Unless the highway system is continu- 
ally expanded and modernized, warns 
Greer, Texas will face a crisis.’ 


San Antonio News, in a column by Paul 
Thompson—Dear Sir: | have something to 
add to the ‘‘Complete the North Express- 
way Now’’ stickers floating around town. 
| say the people have approved that road 
and the state and city should start build- 
ing it right away, and if any of the knuckle- 
headed gnat-brained fillies get in the way 
of the bulldozers, doze them off into the 


Sunken Gardens amid the lily pads and 
_ let them wallow in their own stew. 

| —Right on! It's. costing taxpayers thous- 
: ands of dollars every: eee the North Ex | 


Houston: Post, in. 


an also handle jalee 


towns. : : 
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economy, an asset to national. defense and 
a pleasure to drive on. 


of America. : 
The Interstate system is. dy nearing 
completion. . . . Sometime during the last 
half of this” decade all the w k will ne 
done. ‘ 
What then? This roeanty has taken a 


piecemeal approach to its transportation 


problens up to now. While neo out 


Few other public — 
works. projects. have fo) altered the face 
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cials are correct in urging that sufficient 
funds be made available for the Interstate 
network’s maintenance, it is time we 
started planning for the total transporta- 
tion needs of this country. 

We should develop a network which 
will integrate every facet of travel—high- 
ways, railroads, airlines, and water-borne 
transportation. And high among the pri- 
orities of such a network should be mass 
transit systems to serve a vast and grow- 
ing urban society. 


Austin American, with a Washington 
dateline—Wider, heavier buses would be 
permitted on the nation’s highways under 
terms of a controversial bill that is rumbi- 
ing through Congress. 

Rep. Fred Schwengel (R-lowa), a lone- 
some battler against bigger bus and truck 
proposals for several years, says the 
latest bill threatens the safety of motorists 
and the quality of roads they drive on. 

The Nixon administration has been cool 
to the bigger bus proposal, mainly because 
wider vehicles may be more unstable as 
well as harder for motorists to pass. 

The bill, which was recommended by 
the House public works committee, would 
permit buses using the Interstate Highway 
System to be half a foot wider. It would 
allow widths of 102 inches, up from 96 
inches. 

The purpose, say proponents, is to in- 
crease passenger comfort. Bus seats could 
be made an inch wider and more aisle 
space could be provided. 

Schwengel . . . noted that larger buses 
would be more damaging to roads. 


_ Dailas Morning News, in an editorial— 
State officials have asked the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation to give Texas more 
time to comply with a federal law requir- 
ing control of billboards on Interstate high- 
ways. 

_ Unless the federal agency does grant 
an extension of time, Texas stands to lose 
about $24 million yearly in federal high- 


way funds. 


Many state highway organizations have 
taken a dim view of the present federal 
billboard regulations. Some that complied 
have found that the sign builders have 
moved their billboards a greater distance 


from the road, but have made them larger 


so that there is little or no net improve- 


ment in the situation. 
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proposed new highway bt 
enhance and beautify the block at Eleven nd Congress in downtow  « a 
>. Exterior of the building will be of Texas Pearl granite and 50 perce ~ ex” ac ee Secret <n oe 
site will be landscaped. Note the auto exiting from the underground parking ie 
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By Frank Lively, Editor 
| Texas Highways 
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I" EVERYTHING GOES according to 
schedule, the Texas Highway De- 
partment will be moving into a beau- 
tiful white granite, $20 million head- 
quarters building in the spring of 
1975. 

The present building will then be 
42 years old. When Department em- 
ployees moved into the new State 
Highway Building in the summer of 
1933, they moved into the most mod- 
ern, up-to-date office building in 
state government and there was plenty 
of room for headquarters administra- 
tive personnel. 

Through the years the building 
gradually filled, then overflowed. By 
1971 the Department was leasing 42,- 
500 square feet of outside office space, 
scattered at seven locations around 
Austin, plus the complex at Camp 
Hubbard. 

Faced with increasing costs and de- 
cline of efficiency, the Highway Com- 
mission got permission from the Gov- 


ernor to construct a new headquarters 
building. Only three service divisions 
—Motor Vehicle, Automation, Ma- 
terials and Tests—and the equipment 
shops and warehouses would remain 
at Camp Hubbard. 

Responsibility for locating a site for 
the new building was given to the 
Buildings and Real Estate Section of 
Maintenance Operations Division. Tra- 
vis Brown, head of the section, and 
architect Bob Hays coordinated the 
study. The study team conducted de- 
sign analysis and project requirements 
for a 30-year growth. 

Brown said Camp Hubbard was re- 
jected because it was felt that the head- 
quarters building should be downtown 
near the other state agencies with 
which the Department deals so fre- 
quently. The Camp Hubbard location 
was also ruled out because 80 or 90 
families would have been displaced to 
make room for the needed building. 
Sites near the Capitol were studied. 
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Costs, traffic patterns, and esthetics of 
the Capital City as a whole were prime 
considerations. 

The study group found a suitable 
block just south of the Capitol on Con- 
gress Avenue. The state already owned 
half of the block so the Department, 
with the concurrence of the State 
Building Commission, Austin Traffic 
Department, and Austin Heritage 
Society, bought the other half. 

The 1971 Legislature passed a re- 
solution calling for the Highway De- 
partment to restudy the proposed loca- 
tion. An extensive study was made 
and a report published by the De- 
partment on October 26, upholding the 
original findings. 

Two Austin architectural firms— 
Brooks, Barr, Graeber & White and 
Page, Southerland, Page—were com- 
missioned to begin preparing plans for 
the new building. All divisions had to 
be consulted about present work area 
needs and future expansion. With 
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The Old Lundberg Bakery will be converted to a tourist information center and 
Texana museum featuring dioramas of old Austin scenes and any valuable arti- 
facts that may be discovered prior to and during construction of the new building. 


Pedestrians will enter the building through i 
a large, park-like plaza enclosed on three 


sides by the building. Earth-brown paving 
brick will be used in the plaza and water 
will cascade from natural blocks of granite 


_ grassy areas. — 


these criteria in mind, the architects 
have planned for the year 2000. 

The Old Lundberg Bakery, built in 
1876 and owned by the Austin Herit- 
age Society, was on the Congress 
Avenue side of the block. The High- 
way Department bought the bakery 
and assured the society that it would 
preserve the building, incorporate it 
into the new building, and develop a 
unique downtown tourist center and 
Texana museum. 

Architects were charged with de- 
signing a building with a relatively low 
profile that would leave an unob- 
structed view between the Governor's 
Mansion and the Capitol. When es- 
sential floor space dictated a building 
too massive to meet these requirements, 
plans were made to submerge 40 per- 
cent of the total structure under- 
ground. North and east portions of 
the building were designed to be low 
in keeping with the scale of the man- 
sion. 

An 11-story tower on the south side 
of the block will cover only 26 per- 
cent of the site, and will be approxi- 
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set among the large shade trees and — 


mately 65 feet from the curbline on 
Congress Avenue and Colorado Street. 
Commercial buildings are approxi- 
mately 15 feet from the curb along the 
avenue. 

Landscaping, to comprise fully 50 
percent of the block, will feature large 
trees, shady walkways, grassy areas, 
a large plaza, a fountain, pool, and 
garden-like terraces. 

The Department knew the block 
was the site of the temporary Capitol 
while construction on the present one 
was under way between 1882 and 1888, 
so Frank Weir, an archeologist in 
Highway Design Division, was asked 
to determine if there were valuable 
artifacts in the area. Weir and his men 
began to search for plans that every- 
one said did not exist. Gary Moore, 
an archeology student assisting Weir, 
finally found contracts, plans, and 
specifications among unclassified pa- 
pers in the State Archives. 

Hays said this proves the Depart- 
ment’s “diligence and good faith” in 
trying to locate and preserve worth- 
while artifacts at the site. If valuable 


artifacts are recovered, he said, the 
Department probably will ask the An- 
tiquities Committee for permission to 
display them in the Lundberg Bakery. 

The Department has the funds and 
archeologists to make the necessary 
excavations and now has permission 
from the Antiquities Committee to pro- 
ceed. The Department will publish a 
report on its findings and make it 
available to libraries and schools. 

The new highway building, says 
Hays, will have the most modern de- 
sign innovations available. 

“We've placed special emphasis on 
flexibility to accommodate planned fu- 
ture growth. The design concept is 
called office landscaping, which means 
no permanent floor-to-ceiling partitions, 
narrow corridors, or passageways. In- 
stead, work areas will be defined with 
movable, eye-height partitions treated 
with colorful, sound-absorbing fabrics. 
Potted plants also will be used to de- 
fine work spaces.” 

Supervisory offices will have full- 
height, floor-to-ceiling movable walls 
that can be relocated during a week- 


end. Lighting will be uniform through- 
out the building so offices can be re- 
arranged as desired without loss in 
lighting efficiency. Air conditioning, 
which will vent through the light fix- 
tures, will have several zone controls 
on each floor. 


“We will be able to control creature 
comforts to a fine degree throughout 
the building,” says Hays. 

There will be 11 passenger eleva- 
tors, seven in the tower and four in 
the four-story west wing, which will 
also serve the three parking levels un- 
derground. There will be a freight 
elevator in the tower. 

Plans have been made for a De- 
partmental Emergency Operation Cen- 
ter for 24 persons in the basement. 
The center will be self-contained with 
air conditioning, dormitories for men 
and women, a kitchen, and first aid 
station. The center will be used in 
case of natural disasters or national 
emergencies. 

To aid in traffic movement, the De- 
partment plans to stagger working 
hours in 15-minute intervals from 7:45 


to 8:30 a.m. and 4:45 to 5:30 p.m. 

“We are encouraging other state 
agencies to adopt this plan,” Hays 
said. 

There will be enough parking space 
for 600 cars, with priority spaces for 
those “pooling” the most employees. 
There will be reserved parking spaces 
for employees visiting from the dis- 
tricts. 

An auditorium for public hearings 
will seat 750 (double the capacity of 
the present hearing room) in com- 
fortable, upholstered seats with plenty 
of legroom. The room will be equip- 
ped with high fidelity stereophonic 
sound and a projection system for 
movies and slide shows. 

A cafeteria will be located on the 
second level and will seat 475 persons 
for breakfast and lunch. There will be 
mail substations and duplication rooms 
on every floor. 

The main entrance will be through 
a landscaped plaza on Eleventh Street 
facing the Capitol, but there will also 
be entrances on the other three sides. 
Parking entrances and _ exits are 


The Congress Avenue entrance will be ad- 
jacent to the Old Lundberg Bakery and 
the building will be far enough from the 
street to allow for trees and landscaping. 


planned for Eleventh and Tenth 
streets. A unique design allows pedes- 
trians to walk past these entrances 
and exits without crossing _ traffic 
lanes. No delivery trucks or service 
trucks will block the streets because 
all loading and unloading will be un- 
derground. 

Provisions have been made for 
handicapped visitors and employees, 
including ramps for those in wheel- 
chairs, and lower drinking fountains, 
mirrors, washbasins, water closets, and 
telephones. 

There will be roof gardens on the 
lower levels and at least 40 large shade 
trees around the entire block and in 
the public plaza. Exterior walls will 
consist of Texas Pearl granite, quar- 
ried near Marble Falls. 

The third floor of the new building 
will have about as much floor space 
as all of the floors in the present build- 
ing. Each floor in the tower will be 
equal to approximately three floors in 
the old building. Approximately 500,- 
000 square feet will be usable office 
space, and total gross square footage 
is about 745,000. Cost of the new 
structure will be about $20 million, 
and Hays says the cost per square foot 
is comparable with other state office 
buildings. 

Plans will be complete in January, 
and the Department should be ready 
to let a contract shortly afterward. If 
the contract is let early in 1972, the 
new building should be ready for oc- 
cupancy in the spring of 1975. It will 
have about 1,300 employees at that 
time and may have as many as 3,200 
by 2000 A.D. 

“There is no intention ever to add 
any floors on this structure,” says 
Hays. “If we outgrow it in 30 years, 
we'll build someplace else and turn 
the building over to another state 
agency.” 
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ELLING THE PUBLIC on the highway program is the big- 
S gest challenge of the future, agree two newly appointed 
district engineers: Lawrence L. Jester and Robert H. Schlei- 
der Jr. 

Jester, currently supervising resident engineer in Texar- 
kana, will succeed G. A. Youngs as head of District 19 in 
Atlanta. Schleider, assistant district engineer at Bryan, will 
replace L. B. Dean in Wichita Falls. Both will become acting 
district engineers on January 1 while Dean and Youngs are 
on earned leave and vacation, and will officially take the 
reins on March 1. 

Both of the new appointees insist that public relations— 
at the grass-roots level—is a “must” if the Department is 
to overcome criticism, especially from ecological and envir- 
onmental groups. 

“If we are going to progress, we’ve got to make the public 
more aware of what we are doing—and why,” says Jester. 
“Each and every one of us must help to restore public con- 
fidence in our programs.” 

Says Schleider, “ A lot of people are ready to take pot- 
shots at the Highway Department. We must put our best 
foot forward and revitalize our public image. We can do this 
through all facets of public relations.” 

Youngs has been with the Department since 1927, except 
for World War II service in the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. He has been district engineer since 1952. 

Dean joined the Highway Department after graduating 
from Texas Tech in 1932. He served in engineering capaci- 
ties in northwest Texas and became district engineer in 
Wichita Falls in 1953. 

In regretfully announcing both retirements, State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall saluted their long years of 
service, saying, “Gilbert Youngs has demonstrated a high 
degree of engineering skill and administration through his 
orderly development of a diversified system of expressway, 
rural, and recreational type highway facilities.” 

He had high praise for Dean, too: “Bernard Dean’s ability 
as an administrator and engineer is most apparent by the 
primary and secondary highway development in his as- 
signed area of the state with special emphasis on non-Inter- 
state expressway development.” 

Dean’s successor, Schleider, received his bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in civil engineering from Texas A&M in 1951. 
He joined the Highway Department immediately after grad- 
uation. He later left the Department to resume his studies 
at A&M, serving, also, as an assistant professor of highway 
design. He returned to the Department in 1957 after receiv- 
ing his master’s degree. He became assistant district engi- 
neer in Bryan in 1966. 

Jester, a native of Oklahoma, attended public schools in 
Texarkana. Immediately after getting his civil engineering 
degree from Texas Tech in 1949, he joined the Department 
as a senior instrumentman in Marshall. 

Schleider has planned and conducted public relations 
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SAY NEW DE’S 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS: 
IMPORTANT 


seminars for district personnel, which have proved popular. 

“There was great response to the seminars and they 
stimulated increased awareness of the need for every em- 
ployee to maintain the best possible relations with the pub- 
lic,” he says. 

In 1969 Schleider won the Dewitt Greer Award, presented 
annually at the Highway Short Course. With some of his 
$1,000 winnings, Schleider bought the now famous “We’re 
No. 1” pins for District 17 employees. 

“There’s no doubt that this helped build morale in our 
district,” says Schleider. “Just the other day a maintenance 
man told me he couldn’t get his No. 1 button to stick on 
his safety helmet. That showed he had enough pride in his 
district and himself to want to wear the button. If people 
are proud of their job, they do better work.” 

How does he feel about leaving the “No. 1 District”? 

“Tm leaving a great bunch of people here,” he says, “and 
I am deeply grateful to District Engineer Joe Hanover. He 
has been instrumental in my success. We’ve been a good 
team. But I am looking forward to my new job.” 

Perhaps a letter written by L. B. Dean sums up Schleider’s 
sentiments best. In the congratulatory letter Dean said, 
“Even though you may have strong feelings and loyalties to 
District 17, you are in the process of transferring all this to 
a new district. That is good. Because I don’t mind admitting 
publicly that District 3 is the best in the state.” 

“It’s good for a DE to feel that way about his people,” 
says Schleider. “I feel very fortunate because I’ve been in 
the best district in the state, and according to Mr. Dean’s 
letter, I am going to the best.” 

“T just don’t know what we will do without Mr. Schleider,” 
says his secretary, Anna Jo Wyatt. 

The whole community is going to be affected by the 
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Schleiders’ departure, she says. Schleider’s wife, Ann, has 
been teaching in the A&M Consolidated school system for 
several years and their three sons are all outstanding ath- 
letes. The oldest son, Rob, is attending Texas A&M, but 
goes to Florida in February for spring training with the 
Montreal Expos farm system. In high school, he once faced 
21 batters in a seven-inning regulation game—and struck out 
all 21. Rick, their 17-year old, stars in both football and 
baseball. A few weeks ago he carried the ball 17 times for 
285 yards! Their youngest son, Reg, is an expert horseman 
—“and the horse is going to Wichita Falls, too.” 

Lawrence Jester’s secretary, Barbara Gibson, hates to 
lose her boss of 10 years, too, but says, “We’re all real ex- 
cited about his promotion. He is not going far away, so we 
will still be working with and for him. He is a good admini- 
strator and will step right into his new job.” 

The 30-mile move to district headquarters in Atlanta will 
be a “homecoming” for Jester. 

“My wife is from Atlanta and we lived there for 12 years 
before I transferred to Texarkana, so we will be renewing 
acquaintances and making new friends,” says the district 


engineer-to-be, adding, ‘““You don’t move in and easily re- 
place a man with 45 years of experience like Mr. Youngs, 
but [ll try. You have to be your own man.” 

Since he has spent his entire tenure in East Texas, Jester 
has a thorough knowledge of the district and its personnel. 
He admits this is probably a “definite advantage.” 

“We exchange projects and personnel quite often with 
other residencies,” says Jester, who thinks that cooperation 
within—and without—the Department is important and es- 
sential, so that everyone can work together toward a com- 
mon goal. 

“We also enter into joint projects with Arkansas and 
Oklahoma as well as District 1 (Paris). Probably the most 
novel thing about the Texarkana residency is that it joins 
two states and another district.” 

When asked if the going gets a little sticky during foot- 
ball season, Jester admitted “we have a pretty good running 
battle going with the resident engineer in Arkansas. 

“Of course, when the Aggies beat Arkansas, they cooled 
down,” he chuckled, adding, “Being from Texas Tech I 
don’t get too involved.” —Marjie Mugno 
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George Humphries is a cowboy. He earned the title with 52 
years of hard work in his profession. His retirement last year 
marked 38 years as.... 


Foreman of 
the Four Sixes 


Photographs and text by Frank G. Kelly Jr. 


Humphries, left, and “‘Big’un’’ Bradley, one of the cowboys used to make TV commercials for Marlboro cigarettes, discuss after- 
noon projects during a lunch break. 
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Ge HUMPHRIES was  seventyish 
and approaching retirement when 
I met him last year on the Four Sixes 
ranch, but the way he moved his five- 
foot seven frame around was reminis- 
cent of a football player jockeying for 
a starting position with the Dallas Cow- 
boys. 

Humphries had just completed a 
morning schedule that would have 


made a Wall Street broker’s head reel. 
He was up before the sun, but not to 
catch the 7 a.m. commuter. He had to 
rise early to make his work schedule 
balance at the end of the day. 

There were books to balance, sup- 
plies to order, fences to check, and 
a herd of cattle to inspect. The pay- 
roll had to be filled out and some 
young horses had to be aged, branded, 


and innoculated. In the back of his 
mind he sorted projects into the next 
day’s basket, leaving part of the day 
open to visit one of his employees who 
was seriously ill in a nearby (35 miles) 
hospital. 

The job required a lot of time, 
energy, talent, and dedication. And 
George Humphries had all the qualifi- 
cations. He was an executive in his 
world, but he didn’t wear $200 knit 
suits. His business attire consisted of 
khakis, cowboy boots, bandanna, and 
dusty 10-gallon hat. Most of his busi- 
ness was conducted from the cab of 
his 1969 pickup. 

Humphries is short and stocky, but 
rough and rugged like the land he has 
spent all his life on. Yet, he is a model 
of true West Texas hospitality. 

For 52 years he was affiliated with 
one of the largest cattle ranches in 
West Texas—the Four Sixes (6666) 
in Guthrie. Before his retirement last 
year, he had spent the past 38 years as 
foreman of the more than 206,000-acre 
spread. 

The ranch headquarters is located 
about one mile from the center of 
Guthrie (pop: 190), county seat of 
King County. The town is surrounded 
by low hills sparsely covered with 
clumps of cedars. US 82 and 83 inter- 
sect in town and are the major sources 
of transportation for the ranch and the 
county. In 1969 there were an esti- 
mated 569 people living on the county’s 
944 square miles. Besides Guthrie, 
there are the villages of Dumont, Fin- 
ney, and Grow in the northwest part of 
the county. Everything else is Four 


Today’s cowboy is a multi-talented in- 
dividual, and working cattle is only one 
of his responsibilities. After completing 
their cattle tending chores, Jack Ray, 
foreground, and Fred King use their 
welding skills to make new feed troughs 
out of discarded 55-gallon drums. 
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i ‘motorists can see the ranch complex sitting atop 
De Oe rand painted on the front is a 
in the foreground is used to 


Traveling through Gut 
a arnall hill to the north. This red barn with the 6666 b 


prominent fixture in the complex. The 55-gallon drum 


simulate a bull ride for future rodeo stars. 


6666 


L 


Sixes country, including Buzzard Peak 
and Haystack Mountain. 

Things haven’t changed much in 
Guthrie. Scattered along the highway 
today are service stations, cafes, a 
school, church, courthouse, post of- 
fice, Highway Department maintenance 
section, a few homes, and the Four 
Sixes general store, built in 1902 by 
and for the ranch. It still caters to the 
needs of the cowboys. 

The 6666 brand was established by 
Samuel Burk Burnett in Denton Coun- 
ty in 1867. According to legend, the 
brand was to honor a winning poker 
hand which Burnett once held. In 1874 
Burnett moved his operations to a site 
near the Little Wichita River, bought 
land, and established a ranch head- 
quarters near Wichita Falls. 

Burnett’s ranch grew, and by the 
1880’s he had leased grazing rights to 
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Indian territory in Oklahoma. How- 
ever, in 1900 he was forced to abandon 
the pastureland. Subsequently, he 
bought the Old Eight Ranch in Guthrie. 
When oil was discovered near the 
Wichita Falls ranch, Burnett extended 
operations westward and shortly there- 
after transferred entirely to the King 
County ranch site. The 6666 brand 
was discontinued in Wichita County 
in 1910. 

In addition to cattle, one of the 
trademarks of the ranch is the impres- 
sive native stone, two-story, 14-room 
ranch house that is visible from al- 
most anywhere in Guthrie. 

“They were working on the ranch 
house when I started working here 
in 1918,” said Humphries. He and his 
wife have lived in the large house since 
he became foreman in 1932. 

Inside the tree-enshrouded ranch 


house is a large kitchen, a dining hall 
that can easily seat 25 persons, and a 
large living room-den with an over- 
size fireplace. The walls are lined with 
the heads of wild game animals from 
Texas, Africa, and other countries. 

When Humphries began working on 
the ranch, cattle drives were common 
and that meant many nights on a 
blanket under the stars. 

“The longest I’ve ever stayed out 
on a trail drive was three months,” 
recalled Humphries. “But that was 
years ago. Don’t see that anymore. We 
still take the chuckwagon out once 
a year, but trucks have changed most 
of that now. It’s almost as simple just 
to drive out to the cattle and return the 
same day.” 

From 1928 to 1948 Humphries 
served as sheriff of King County. 

“There wasn’t much crime out here,” 


he said. “About all I can remember 
is a fight every now and then and a 
few thefts. We still don’t have much 
crime in this part of the country.” 

Turning to life on the ranch, Hum- 
phries said that today’s cowboys are a 
diversified group—multi-talented. 

“They don’t just punch cows or 
break horses all the time,” he said. 
“Any one of my boys can handle just 
about any chore that needs to be done 
around the ranch. 

“This is rewarding work. If I had 
my life to live over I wouldn’t change 
a thing. I have enjoyed every minute.” 

His cowboys feel the same way. 

“Bigun” Bradley, one of the Four 
Sixes cowboys who was featured in 
one of Marlboro’s TV commercials, 
spoke of ranching as the good life. 

“T like the open range and working 
with cattle. My father was a rancher 
and this is all I have ever done. I guess 
it is a case of doing what you know 
best,” he said. 

Automation has altered only a small 
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A landmark in Guthrie is the 6666 supply store. Stocked with ranching needs for local 
cowboys, it is the only general store within 30 miles. 


portion of cattle ranching, but basically 
it is still the same. It still takes a lot 
of hard work to run a spread, especial- 
ly one as large as the Four Sixes. The 
summers are still hot and often dry and 
the winters are still cold. 

Technology often boggles the mind 
in the era of Future Shock, but the 
cowboy is certain he will never see a 


computer punching cattle. 

The answer to the oft asked ques- 
tion, “Where are the cowboys?,” is 
simple. Today’s cowboys are as alive 
as the famous legends of their ances- 
tors and, according to Humphries, 
they will never be replaced. 

“Youll always need somebody to 
push the herd along.” & 


Gateway to the Golden Spread 


“WAGON TRACKS were the only roads we had in King 
County back in 1918. They were rough, dusty, and travel 
was slow, but they were all we had. They sure make you 
appreciate today’s highways,” says George Humphries. 

Humphries is not an engineer, but he probably under- 
stands highways as well as anyone. Before his retirement 
last year, he had spent the last 38 years as foreman of one 
of the largest ranches in Texas. He has watched highway 
development change the cattle industry in Texas. 

“Trucking has changed cattle ranching more than any- 
thing that I can recall in the past 52 years, and you couldn’t 
have trucks without highways,” he asserts. “We move cat- 


tle faster and farther than we did on the long cattle drives.” 

Highways and highway transportation are serving as a 
giant cornerstone for a booming cattle industry in West 
Texas and the High Plains. 

Modern highways have replaced the famed Chisholm Trail 
and the railroad as the prime means of moving beef. They 
have facilitated expansion and growth. Today, giant grain 
elevators for storage of feed can be seen on the High Plains 
horizon. Irrigated grainfields cover the area. And feedlots, 
completely automated and electrically controlled, are pro- 
viding rations for millions of head of beef cattle and other 
livestock. The region’s modern beef packing plants now 
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A feedlot near Hereford is typical of the booming High Plains industry. Feeder cattle, above, weighing between 500 and 600 pounds 
are usually fattened to between 950 and 1,200 pounds before being shipped to slaughter houses for processing. 


process and package meat for distribution throughout the 
United States and to some foreign countries. 

Ranches, feedlots, and packing houses are all linked by 
a modern network of ranch to market and primary high- 
ways which provide easy access to almost every major 
primary highway—US 60, 84, 82 and IH 40 and 27. 

A recent truck-traffic survey taken by the Department in 
the Panhandle reveals that the cattle-feeding industry puts 
more than 1,700 trucks on High Plains highways each day. 
The study was made to determine the relationship between 
the feedlot boom and the transportation industry. 

Figures showed that more than 80 feeding operations 
surveyed required the services of 1,706 trucks per day. In 
two counties the count reached 800 trucks per day. The 
heavy truck traffic signals more use of highway facilities as 
well as an increase in the Panhandle’s cattle population. 
Last year more than three million head were shipped. 

C. W. “Chili”? Smith, Amarillo district engineer, has 
marked the changes the industry growth has made in his 
district. 

“I have noticed a tremendous change in the cattle in- 
dustry during the past 10 years,” he said. Cattle were once 
shipped to Iowa and other states for fattening, but now the 
“Panhandle has facilities to handle the feeding, packing, 
and shipping. We even have ranchers in Florida and other 
states who ship their cattle here for fattening.” 

Smith attributes the area’s tremendous growth in the cat- 
tle industry to the Panhandle’s abundant supply of sorghum, 
underground irrigation, ideal climate, and highways. 
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“This has always been a big cattle country,” he said, 
“but good highways from the north, south, east, and west 
have made the markets and feedlots more accessible. If our 
underground water supply holds out, I don’t see anything 
but a bright future for the feedlot industry up here,” he 
predicts. 

A direct reflection of the industry’s booming growth is 
the emphasis placed on upgrading secondary and primary 
roads throughout the area. 

Between Hereford and Amarillo, US 60 has been widened 
to four lanes. Ranch and farm to market roads across the 
area are also being upgraded “because of the extra strain 
put on the roads by heavy cattle trucks,” said the Amarillo 
district engineer. 

His neighbor to the south, Lubbock District Engineer 
Oscar L. Crain, also recognizes the growth of the cattle in- 
dustry on the High Plains. Like Smith, Crain points to 
highways as an important part of the new business. 

“Truck traffic through the district has been on the rise 
for the past several years. The cattle industry has made a 
definite impact on the economy in this area. It wouldn’t 
have been possible without good highways,” declares Crain. 

“The growth we’ve seen in the cattle industry is pheno- 
menal,” agrees V. J. McGee, Childress district engineer. 

Although most of the large feedlots are located farther 
east of the Childress district, McGee monitors the growth 
by the increased truck traffic in District 25. 

“I can’t drive five miles down the highway without pass- 
ing a cattle truck. They’re that thick on our highways.” 


AWARDS 


(As of December 31, 1971) 


40 Years 
District 10 
Ernest Long, Maintenance Technician II 


35 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Joseph R. Mitchell, Engineering Technician V 
Maintenance Operations Division 

Archie J. Sherrod, Chief Engineer Maintenance Operations 
District 5 


Hester G. McDonnell, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 7 
Floyd G. Potter, Maintenance Technician I! 


30 Years 


District 1 

Bob B. Baker, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 2 

Thomas E. Hooker, Engineering Technician V 
District 9 

James P. Ledbetter, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 10 

Bruce A. Raley, Materials Analyst III 

District 16 

Emery |. Cross, Engineering Technician V 
District 25 

Floyd E. Page, Draftsman Ill 


25 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Thelton H. McWherter, Statistician III 

Motor Vehicle Division 

Iva G. Schneider, Clerical Supervisor IV 

District 1 

J. B. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 

Wade M. Stapleton, Senior Designing Engineer 

Leon M. Vancill, Maintenance Technician II 

District 4 

James M. Miller, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Marvin C. Salmon, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 5 

Elzie H. Browne, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 7 

Louie C. Alexander, Engineering Technician IV 

District 8 

Ray Hale, Right of Way Agent III 

District 10 

Clifton J. Haynes, Engineering Technician IV 

District 17 

Adolph Mueller, Maintenance Technician II 

District 18 

John C. Armstrong, Engineering Technician V 


District 20 

Oliver P. Bradfield, Maintenance Technician II 
James R. Cooley, Engineering Technician V 
Ernest B. Snell, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 

Raul Cantu, Engineering Technician II 
Welton Davis, Engineering Technician V 
District 23 

Alton B. Bradshaw, Engineering Technician V 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 

Chester N. Seekatz, Equipment and Services Superintendent 
Materials and Test Division 

Anderson F. Cruse Jr., Engineering Technician II 
District 2 

Roy W. McCarley, Maintenance Technician II 
District 4 

Jessie R. Dodson, Maintenance Technician I! 
Noel Duckworth, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 

Jose Ortega, Maintenance Technician | 

District 7 

Arvle E. Senter, Engineering Technician IV 
William J. Wall, Warehouse Superintendent 
District 8 

William T. Grimes, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 10 

James L. Stringer, Engineering Technician IV 
District 12 

Howard R. Clewis, Associate Resident Engineer 
District 14 

Clyde J. Davis, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Juan C. Nunez, Maintenance Technician | 

District 15 

Sam Durham, Senior Resident Engineer 

James L. Mathis, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Jose Cantu, Maintenance Technician | 

Ernesto Lerma, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Herman A. Denman, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 18 

Demp Kearney, Accountants Examiner III 

District 19 

Temple B. Ingram, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 20 

Irving L. Cooper, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Elmer E. Sanders, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 

Jean S. Wagener, District Construction Engineer 
District 22 

Joseph Taylor, Engineering Aide IV 

District 23 

Larkin C. Cleveland, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Houston Urban Project 

Allen Beatty, Resident Engineer 


To and From Our Readers 


He Deserves It 

More honors for Kenneth D. Collins- 
worth, famed cartoonist of Texas High- 
ways. During a November arts and 
crafts show sponsored by TPEA Chap- 
ter 1 at Camp Hubbard, Walter H. 
Looney, president, praised Collins- 
worth for his work and presented him 
with this special citation: 

WHEREAS, Kenneth Dayton Col- 
linsworth, pansy planter par excellence 
of the Texas Highway Department, has 
long contributed to the citizens of 
Texas the fruits of his artistic ability; 
and. 

WHEREAS, Kenneth Dayton Col- 
linsworth has gained world renown (as 
long as you stay in Texas) for his bril- 
liant sense of humor that enables him 
to see the comic side in every Depart- 
mental operation; and 

WHEREAS, Kenneth Dayton Col- 
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linsworth has combined these talents to 
brighten the work of every employee 
who follows the adventures of Fezby 
and Old 64 in the pages of Texas High- 
ways and Highway News; and 

WHEREAS, Kenneth Dayton Col- 
linsworth has received compensation 
over the years for his contributions to 
these publications at the prevailing 
rates for such contributions, to wit: 
nothing; and 

WHEREAS, the wage-price freeze 
came at an inopportune time—just as 
the editors of the aforesaid publications 
were about to add 6.8 percent more of 
nothing to his remuneration; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED THAT Kenneth Dayton Col- 
linsworth be commended by all 19,000 
employees of the Highway Department, 
including Fezby of Faraway County 
and the crew that kept Old 64 from 


THD. 
SHORT COURSE | 


|) SEE VTS LUNCH TIME.... FOR A MOMENT THERE, | THOUGHT | 


WAS GONNA GET A STANDING OVATION |" 
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bleeding last winter, and encouraged 
to even greater efforts for the edifica- 
tion, inspiration, and enjoyment of his 
fellow highway employees. 


ASCE Honors Greer 

Highway Commission Chairman De- 
witt C. Greer received an honorary 
membership in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers at their annual meeting 
in St. Louis October 20. 

Greer received the ASCE’s highest 
honor because of his 47 years of pub- 
lic service in which he “set an example 
of excellence—professionally, ethically, 
and administratively,” according to the 
citation. 

In discussing this honor, Malcolm L. 
Steinberg, ASCE vice-president, tech- 
nical affairs, Texas Section, said, “The 
ASCE has about 65,000 members and 
approximately 60 honorary members— 
a rather select group. At the St. Louis 
meeting eight names were elevated to 
this rank, and three were from Texas, 
including Dewitt Greer’s.” 

The Texas Highway Department is 
fortunate in that another former state 
highway engineer, Gibb Gilchrist, is an 
honorary member of the organization. 
Gilchrist was so honored by ASCE in 
1965. There is an excellent article on 
Gilchrist, incidentally, in the November 
issue of the Alcalde, University of 
Texas alumni magazine. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY Jr. Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 


J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
Operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 
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THD Camera Bugs Tops 

Highway Department employees 
walked away with most of the awards 
in TPEA’s 1971 photography award 
contest. The awards were presented at 
the annual state TPEA meeting, which 
was held in October. 

LeRoy Crawford of Bridge Division 
won first prize in the color category 
for “Bumble Bee in Prickly Pear Cac- 
tus Blossom,” photographed at Palm- 
etto State Park. A TPEA member, 
Crawford had $25 added to his $50 
first-prize money. 

Second-place winner, color, was 
Gene Christian of San Saba, who pho- 
tographed “Footprints in the Sand” on 
the shores of Lake Mead, Nevada, after 
an all-night windstorm. His reward: 
$35 plus an extra $15 for being a 
TPEA member. 

Richard Crandall of Amarillo won 
third place in both color and black and 
white. Both winning photographs were 
of his son. A TPEA member, Crandall 
had an extra $10 added to each of his 
$25 prizes, for a grand total of $70. 

John Suhrstedt, Travel and Informa- 
tion Division, won honorable mention 
in black and white. He received 10 
rolls of film for his entry, a photograph 
of his wife’s legs, crossed with her right 
foot hooked inside her left ankle. 


More Than You Want to Know 

Although the article, “Everything 
You Always Wanted to Know About 
Consultants,” in the October issue was 
meant only as humor and was not in- 
tended to insult or degrade consultants 
as such, one man took exception. He 
writes: 

“I take issue with your article on 
pages 22 and 23 of the October 1971 
issue. I have served the past five years 
as senior resident engineer in the Wil- 
liamson County Residency in District 
14. Prior to this I worked eight years 
as a consulting engineer with a firm in 
the City of Waco. The article, “Every- 
thing You Always Wanted to Know 
-About Consultants,” is an insult to the 
consulting engineering field. I feel that 
statements in this article are damaging 
to the image of the consulting engineer- 


ing field. I feel that this article should 
be retracted and that an apology be 
made to the many reliable consulting 
engineers in this state and others. 
“This lowers my opinion of the qual- 
ity of the integrity of your publication 
immensely. Although the article does 
not refer precisely to consulting engi- 
neers, I feel that this is certainly im- 
plied.” 
Signed: A. J. Johnson, P.E. 


All other comments were favorable, 
including this letter from Bob Hays, an 
architect in Maintenance Operations 
Division: 

““Fverything You Always Wanted 
to Know About Consultants’ was great! 
Next to the latest Aggie joke, this was 
the funniest thing I have ever heard. 
We need more humor to sustain our 
spirits in these times. Keep up the good 
work.” 


Other Side of the County Line 

Will the correct little blue dot please 
identify itself? 

The blue dots on our highway map 
designate rest areas and we were cer- 
tain that Alfredo Sanchez, the rest area 
attendant cited in the October issue of 
Texas Highways for helping a stranded 
motorist, worked in District 16. Just 
for the record, he still works in Dis- 
TIChe i 


Texarkana Tribute 

Gilbert Youngs, Atlanta district en- 
gineer, who will retire at the end of 
December, was honored by more than 
100 persons at a recent retirement 
luncheon sponsored by the Texarkana 
Chamber of Commerce. Special guests 
lauded the veteran engineer, including 
State Senator A. M. Aikin Jr. of Paris 
who worked with Youngs since 1951. 

‘“He’s the best district engineer I ever 
knew in my life,” said the dean of the 
Texas legislature. “Men of his caliber 
have made the Highway Department 
what it is.” 

Youngs was given a plaque for his 
service to the city and a special citation 
recognizing him and his staff for their 
cooperation in highway development in 
Texarkana and Bowie County. 


Joe G. Hanover, Bryan district engineer, 
left, accepts a plaque for his leadership 
and cooperation in helping District 17 at- 
tain 100 percent membership in TPEA 
from Nick Turnham Jr., president of the 
Brazos Valley chapter. Hanover praised 
Don Garrett, District 17 senior resident 
engineer and membership chairman, for 
his comprehensive membership campaign. 
Hanover also believes this is the first 
time a highway district has reached 100 
percent participation in TPEA. 


High Bid, Low Bid 

Highway engineers were amazed at 
a recent bid opening when a contrac- 
tor’s bid for a 15-mile asphalt overlay 
project on IH 45 came in at $2,076,- 
250,063.50! 

The more than two billion dollar bid 
occured when the contractor inadvert- 
antly listed total price in the separate 
item column. The Department compu- 
ter thus multiplied the total price as if 
it were a unit price. 

Incidentally, the low bid was only 
$537,194.46. 


A Tacky Tale 

Maintenance forces in District 9 
were faced with a gigantic sweeping 
problem recently when they had to re- 
move thousands of roofing nails from 
a 50-mile stretch of IH 45 between 
Ferris and Corsicana. Department 
maintenance men and Highway Patrol- 
men could not tell if the nails were part 
of a prank or an accident. 

The incident probably caused a rec- 
ord number of flats between 2 a.m. and 
5 am. A Department of Public Safety 
count showed there were more than 30 
flats on eight trucks. 

“Apparently it was a keg of nails,” 
said a DPS spokesman. “We're not sure 
what it was, but there was a heck of a 
lot of whatever it was.” 
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e We recently returned from a 
three-week visit through your lovely 
state. 

I say lovely because of the beautiful 
green trees, flowers, birds (so many 
more than we have), and friendly 
people. Your highways are very good 
also. 

A lot of other vacationing people 
also observed the same thing I’m sure, 
but I’m also sure they saw all the litter 
along the highways in your beautiful 
Sabine National Forest. We could 
hardly see the grass. 

It ruined all the beauty around. 
Shame on you, Texans, and don’t tell 
me the tourists put all the paper and 
trash there. 

We have been in a lot of states in 
our travels but your big beautiful state 
was by far the worst in littering. [’'m 
sure this is costing your people a lot of 
money, as it does ours and all others. 

But please, people of Texas, don’t 
choke your state’s beauty. Let it 
breathe. 

Mrs. H. L. Peavey 
Davenport, Iowa 


e Thank you for the publications 
and the flower folder. I am indebted 
to you for bringing me up to date on 
our wonderful Texas highway system 
and its wild flowers. 

The information on highway beauti- 
fication delighted me. I have observed 
some of the results of your efforts on 
US 183 (redbuds) —oleanders and 
crepe myrtle on others. I may be par- 
tial, but I think Harrison County has 
a potential unequaled. 

When the Sisters and I have ex- 
hausted the information in these lovely 
publications, I shall leave them in our 
school library for the students to enjoy. 

Sister M. Alethea, C.S.C. 
Austin . 
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e Thank you for the map of Texas 
that I got at a roadside park between 
Dallas and Texarkana. Until I read 
this map, I didn’t realize how incom- 
plete service station maps were. Now 
I am spoiled! It has been a tremen- 
dous help locating the minor and FM 
roads. Would it be possible for you to 
mail me another map? This one is get- 
ting quite worn. Sunday, we stopped 
at the roadside park near Canton but 
it was not equipped with maps. 

Mrs. Ed Thompson 
Dallas 


@ We have just used one of your 
roadside rest areas (between Hale Cen- 
ter and Lubbock) and want you to 
know how much we appreciate it. 
Your truck drivers are the greatest, 
too. They all answered our children’s 
signal for a beep of the air horn. 

The Hamilton 6 
Susanville, California 


e I recently made a vacation trip to 
Port Aransas and passed through your 
area on Highway 87. 

While I was impressed with the cali- 
ber of the rest stops we encountered 
throughout the trip, I thought the one 
north of Tahoka on the west side of 
the highway was exceptional in every 
respect. The landscaping and general 
layout is probably the best I have ever 
seen and I wish to compliment you for 
maintaining such a restful area. It was 
also exceptionally clean. 

RD. Lee 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(Ed. Note: Credit for the unique at- 
traction goes to Eugene Munselle, Ta- 
hoka maintenance construction fore- 
man who retired last year. Munselle 
was one of the five finalists for the 1970 
Lady Bird Johnson Highway Beautifi- 
cation Award. David Midkiff Jr., who 
replaced Munselle, has picked up where 


his predecessor left off, and the park 
continues to impress motorists travel- 
ing the route.) 


e A friend recently made a trip and 
saw signs saying something to the ef- 
fect—Save Tax Dollars—Don’t Litter. 

I am wondering if these signs are 
put up by the Highway Department and 
if so could we get some put up on the 
highways coming into Galveston? 

Mrs. Ethyl May Koehler 
Galveston 


(Ed. Note: The signs have been placed 
in one of the Department’s districts on 
an experimental basis to determine 
what effects they will have in reducing 
litter along our highways.) 


@ We enjoyed your “Drive Friend- 
ly” signs while driving through the 
state of Texas. 

Harry and Tee 
New Orleans 


@ My wife and I were recently driv- 
ing west on IH 30 between Sulphur 
Springs and Greenville when a water 
hose blew open on our car. When I 
stopped, my car was on the highway 
shoulder in the shade of an overpass. 
Also taking lunchtime advantage of 
this shade was a mowing crew, ap- 
parently under the supervision of Steve” 
Sprague. 

He and one of his men came over 
to my car, located the broken hose and 
removed it. Mr. Sprague then went to 
the closest town, Cumby I believe, ac- 
quired a new hose, returned, installed 
it, and filled our radiator with water. 

All this took less than an hour. Mr. 
Sprague’s willingness and ability to 
help were most outstanding. He did it 
not from a sense of duty, but because 
of a sincere desire to help someone in 
trouble. It was a rewarding experience 
to meet such a person, and I commend 
you for having him in your employ. 

Robert C. Nelson 

San Antonio 
(Ed. Note: Sprague, a resident of Pick- 
ton, is an employee in District 1.) 


The Christmas greeting in District 12, for the second straight 
year, will be a ‘“‘Drive Friendly’’ reminder for holiday travelers. 
The Christmas card can be seen by motorists traveling west on 
1H 10 in Houston. Located on district headquarters grounds just 
behind: the laboratory building, the gentle reminder has drawn 
much favorable comment from local citizens. 

Photograph by Joe Rogerson, District 12 


